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Communist  Regimes  in  Eastern  Europe 

BY  SAMUEL  L.  SHARP,  Lecturer  in  International  Relations  and  Comparative  Government,  The 
American  University;  author  of  New  Constitutions  in  the  Soviet  Sphere  (Washington, 
Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1950). 

FOR  the  time  being  the  struggle  between  Com-  no  longer  coalitions  of  autonomous  groups  but 

munist  and  non-Communist  forces  in  Eastern  have  become  mass  organizations  of  the  “trans- 

Europe  is  a  closed  chapter  so  far  as  a  contest  of  mission  belt”  variety. 

organized  groups  acting  on  the  surface  of  political  Other  centers  of  organized  social  activity  which 
life  is  concerned.  The  regimes  of  the  “People’s  were  potential  rallying  points  of  opposition  to  the 

Democracies”  are  openly  and  avowedly  controlled  Communist  monopoly  of  power  have  undergone 

by  the  Communist  ruling  groups  and  described  a  similar  process.  They  have  been  dissolved  or 

as  a  variant  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  streamlined  under  reliable  leadership. 

The  non-Communist  groups  which  had  been  The  only  non-Communist  organization  surviv- 
licensed  to  function  in  the  early  postwar  period  ing  in  the  area — in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 

and  had  participated  in  coalition  “fronts”  of  vari-  Hungary— is  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Church 

ous  names  have  been  suppressed,  forced  to  fuse  appears  to  have  drawn  its  conclusions  from  the 

with  the  Communist  parties  or  reduced  to  the  role  realities  of  the  situation.  In  order  to  be  able  to 

of  “useful  transmission  belts  of  the  Communist  function  on  the  surface  it  had  to  accept  a  modus 

parties  to  the  masses.”^  This  role  is  at  present  re-  vivendi  involving  a  curtailment  of  activities  other 

served  particularly  for  the  peasant  parties  of  the  than  those  connected  with  religious  rites.  More- 

area  which,  purged  of  their  traditional  leadership  over,  the  Church  has  had  to  lend  at  least  indirect 

but  permitted  to  continue  their  nominal  existence,  support  to  the  economic  and  social  changes  which 

have  been  assigned  the  function  of  “singular  ally  the  regimes  are  determined  to  put  into  effect.^ 

formations,  a  singular  bridge  for  the  leading  de-  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  accommodating 

tachment  of  the  working  class  to  a  part  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  guarantees  harmony  for 

working  masses,  especially  to  the  peasants.”^  In  any  length  of  time.  There  are  indications  that  the 

simpler  language  this  means  that  for  tactical  rea-  Communist  regimes  persist  in  their  attempts  to 

sons  the  Communist  parties  prefer  for  the  time  drive  a  wedge  between  the  local  hierarchy  and  the 

being  to  speak  to  the  peasants  through  the  medium  Vatican  and  also  in  fanning  a  kind  of  “class 

of  “peasant”  parties.  At  a  time  when  collectiviza-  struggle”  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  clergy, 

t ion  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  issues  at  the  top  Under  these  circumstances,  reports  to  the  effect 
of  the  agenda,  this  approach  presents  some  ad-  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  opposed 

vantages.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  trend  the  present  regimes,  while  probably  correct  as 

is  away  from  a  multitude  of  parties  and  toward  a  evaluation  of  latent  discontent,  cannot  be  taken 

complete  one-party  system.  Already  in  some  coun-  indication  of  the  imminence  or  feasibility  of  a 

tries  of  the  ar^  the  non-Communist  components  political  change  in  the  area  by  the  efforts  of  the 
I  .  ^  have  been  disbanded  or  have  lost  local  non-Communist  forces.  “Ours  is  the  century 

their  identity  in  the  refurbished  fronts  which  are  of  armed  minority.  Behind  the  iron  curtain, 

1.  The  peasant  parties  of  Eastern  Europe  were  described  in  ^tms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  one  tenth  ;  the  nine 

such  terms  by  the  Soviet  analyst  V.  Tikhomirov  in  Bolshevi\  tenths’  have  tO  keep  silent.  Thus,  although  there 

(Moscow),  No.  7  (April  1950),  p.  42.  jj  every  reason  for  a  revolution,  it  is  unlikely  to 

2.  Hilary  Mine,  “Some  Problems  of  the  People’s  Democracy  in 

the  Light  of  the  Leninist-Stalinist  Teachings  on  the  Dictator-  3.  The  agreement  between  the  Hungarian  government  and 

ship  of  the  Proletariat”;  quoted  from  English  translation  in  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  signed  on  August  30,  1950,  pledges  the 

Political  Affairs,  issues  of  July  and  August  1950.  Originally  the  bishops  “to  order  priests  not  to  oppose  the  movement  of  agri¬ 
article  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Affairs  cultural  cooperatives  (collectivization)  which  is  based  on  the 

Department  of  the  United  Polish  Workers’  (Communist)  party,  moral  principles  of  human  solidarity.”  New  Yori(  Times,  Au- 

February-March  1950.  gust  31,  1950. 
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break  out  except  at  the  instigation  and  through 
the  initiative  of  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
still  free.”** 

Thus  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  and  the  total  eclipse  of  or¬ 
ganized  non-Communist  forces  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  at  present  an  accomplished  fact.  However,  at 
the  very  time  when  People’s  Democracy  was  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  a  concentration  of  po¬ 
litical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
throughout  the  area,  the  entire  issue  was  suddenly 
transferred  to  a  different  plane.  The  central  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  not  the  distribution  of  power  between 
Communists  and  non-Communists,  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  relations  between  the  admittedly  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes  of  the  area  and  their  self-appointed 
leader,  the  Soviet  Union.  The  “Tito  episode”  in¬ 
dicated  that  “communization”  of  the  area  and  its 
“satellization”  may  be  two  different  things.  While 
the  first  is  almost  complete,  the  second  is  being 
spectacularly  opposed,  at  least  in  the  case  of  one 
country,  while  less  spectacular  manifestations  are 
taking  place  elsewhere. 

PROSPECTS  OF  “tITOISm” 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  issues  raised  by  Tito’s 
defection  must  take  into  consideration  i)  the 
unique  features  of  the  Yugoslav  situation,  2)  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  outside  world  is 
usually  apprised  of  the  existence  of  a  “deviation” 
and  how  and  when  this  happens,  3)  the  counter¬ 
measures  taken  in  the  area  in  order  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  the  Titoist  heresy. 

The  first  point  has  been  discussed  in  many 
analyses  of  the  Tito  episode.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
liberation  of  Yugoslavia,  largely  by  local  efforts 
rather  than  by  the  advancing  Soviet  armies,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  regime  on  native 
soil  rather  than  the  importation  of  persons  who 
had  been  kept  in  “cold  storage”  in  Moscow,  have 
combined  to  give  the  Yugoslav  ruling  group  a 
higher  degree  of  independence  than  that  enjoyed 
by  the  other  regimes  of  the  area.  Yugoslavia  was 
at  no  time  under  occupation  by  Russian  troops. 
Moreover,  its  status  as  an  ally  made  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ex-satellites  of  Nazi  Germany 
(Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania).  Yugoslavia  is  not 
linked  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  geographic  contiguity; 
it  is  not  sandwiched  in,  the  way  Poland  is,  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  Soviet-occupied  Eastern 
Germany,  nor  is  it  dependent  on  Russia  for  the 
defense  of  its  frontiers. 


The  frequent  use  of  the  term  “iron  curtain” 
has  given  many  Americans  the  impression 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  about  {>oiitical  and  economic  devel¬ 
opments  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  impression 
seems  all  the  more  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the 
United  States  to  have  as  clear  and  accurate 
a  picture  as  possible  of  trends  at  work  in 
countries  within  the  orbit  of  the  U.S.S.R.  so 
as  to  base  policy  decisions  on  reliable  “in¬ 
telligence.”  Actually,  while  the  task  of  gath¬ 
ering  information  on  Eastern  Europe  is  far 
more  difficult  than  it  would  be  on  areas  that 
enjoy  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
discussion,  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  Care¬ 
ful  study  of  available  material  by  experts 
familiar  with  the  history,  traditions  and  ways 
of  thinking  of  the  Eastern  European  peoples 
can  provide  valuable  answers  to  many  ques¬ 
tions  directly  affecting  the  formulation  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  with  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind  that  the  Research  Staff  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  has  requested 
Professor  Sharp  to  analyze  the  composition, 
operation  and  outlook  of  the  Communist 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe. 


What  Yugoslavia  had  in  common  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  area  was  no  doubt  an  accumulation 
of  tensions  and  resentment  against  the  methods  of 
Soviet  interference,  which  may  appear  exasperating 
at  times  even  to  devoted  Communists.  Yet  the  mere 
existence  of  dissatisfaction  does  not  create  a  “Tito¬ 
ist”  situation  any  more  than  the  discontent  of  the 
“masses”  undermines  effectively  a  Communist  re¬ 
gime.  Dissatisfaction  must  be  combined  with  favor¬ 
able  objective  circumstances  or  a  substantial  shift 
in  the  balance  of  international  power  initiated  out¬ 
side  the  area. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  mere  existence  of 
a  Titoist  mood  and  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
Titoist  situation  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  Poland. 
The  Poles  have  been  traditionally  conditioned 
in  hostility  to,  and  distrust  of,  Russia.  No  country 
has  been  directly  affected  by  postwar  territorial 
surgery  to  the  same  extent  as  Poland,  which  has 
lost  the  eastern  half  of  its  interwar  domain.  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  former  German  territory  in  the  West 
is  not  universally  regarded  as  a  “compensation”  for 
this  loss.  Anti-Russian  moods  no  doubt  found  their 
way  into  the  ranks  and  the  leadership  of  the  Polish 
Communist  party.  This  was  almost  inevitable  with 
the  party’s  re-emergence,  during  the  last  war,  as 


4.  Arthur  Karasz,  “Resistance  in  the  Iron  Curtain  Countries,” 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
September  1950,  p.  156. 
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a  mass  organization  rather  than  as  a  limited  group 
of  devoted  revolutionaries. 

It  was  apparendy  expected  by  many  Poles  who 
decided  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union — in¬ 
cluding  Polish  Communists — that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  “to  achieve  a  certain  margin  of  curtailed  but 
still  surviving  principles  of  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.”^  There  were,  in  the  opinion  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  observer,  elements  in  the  postwar  Communist 
movement  in  Poland  who  had  come  to  the  party 
“with  the  purpose  of  creating  a  socialist  or  com¬ 
munist  program  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  of  build¬ 
ing  a  Poland  that  was  red  but  different  from  the 
Soviet  Union.”  Through  the  influence  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  army,  typically  Polish  con¬ 
cepts  of  greatness  were  “often  strangely  combined 
with  revolutionary  ambitions.”^  The  belief  in  a 
specific  “Polish”  way  was  apparently  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  some  Polish  Communists,  including 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  former  secretary  general  of 
the  Polish  Workers’  (Communist)  party  now 
branded  as  a  “deviationist,”  who  even  in  his  “re¬ 
cantation”  wondered  aloud,  “Is  there  really  only 
one  way,  the  Soviet  way?”^  As  a  result,  Poland  was 
becoming  “increasingly  anti-Russian,  although  in¬ 
creasingly  red.”  The  countermeasures  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  combined  considerations  of  security 
with  a  deep  distrust  of  everything  Polish — particu¬ 
larly  Polish  tendencies  to  a  lighthearted  lack  of 
thoroughness — which  is  as  Russian  as  it  is  Bol¬ 
shevik.**  Since  the  dangerous  ideas  have  apparendy 
spread  in  particular  within  the  army,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  that  a  very  radical  step  was  taken  by 
appointing  as  commander  in  chief  of  that  army  the 
Russian  Marshal  Konstantin  Rokossovsky  (with 
the  thin  excuse  that  he  was  actually  a  “native  son” 
being  returned  to  Poland). 

While  anti-Russian  moods  in  Poland  may  thus 
have  increased  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  and,  in  a 
way,  insulting  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union, 

5.  Ryszard  Wraga,  “Pacyfikaeja  Polskiego  KomunizmL”  (“The 
Muzzling  of  Polish  Communism”),  Kultura  (Paris),  No.  9/26 
(December  1949).  The  author  of  the  quoted  article  was 
for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  study  of  communism  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Polish  military  intelligence.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  his  estimate  of  the  attempts  of  Polish  Communists 
to  find  their  own  solutions  along  a  non-Stalinist  road  points 
out  the  “contradictions”  and  “inevitable  infantilism”  of  these 
theories  as  well  as  their  “revisionist”  character.  Mr.  Wraga  thus 
unwittingly  agrees  with  the  Stalinist  evaluation  of  “nationalist 
deviation.” 

6.  Wraga,  op.  cit.,  p.  ii. 

7.  Cf.  Samuel  L.  Sharp,  “Gomulka — a  Pole  Apart,”  The  Re¬ 
porter,  April  25,  1950. 

8.  The  Soviet  leaders  had  a  rather  low  opinion  of  the  Polish 
Communist  party  (KPP)  in  the  interwar  period.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  dangerously  infiltrated  by  agents  of  the  Pilsudski  regime 
and  given  to  “deviations”  of  the  Trotskyite  or  anarchist  va¬ 
riety.  In  1938  the  Comintern  officially  dissolved  its  Polish 
section. 


this  is  in  itself  not  sufficient  to  create  a  successful 
Titoist  situation,  at  least  not  as  long  as  there  are 
Russian  troops  in  Germany. 

The  fact  is  that  we  know  of  only  one  successful 
Tito  as  contrasted  with  a  number  of  would-be 
Titos  who  died  on  the  gallows  or  suffered  political 
death.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  a  deviation 
is  revealed  to  us  when  its  presumed  leaders  are 
already  on  the  way  out  or  have  otherwise  been 
rendered  harmless.  Caution  must  also  be  exercised 
in  interpreting  the  liquidation  of  leading  Commu¬ 
nists — Traicho  Rostov  in  Bulgaria,  Koci  Xoxe  in 
Albania,  Laszlo  Rajk  in  Hungary — as  necessarily 
meaning  or  causing  weakness  of  the  regimes.  The 
purges  do  not  look  like  acts  of  blind  rage  committed 
out  of  fear;  they  were  coldly  calculated  moves  un¬ 
dertaken  apparently  in  the  conviction  that  the  re¬ 
gimes  would  thereby  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened.  If  one  were  to  seek  an  analogy,  one 
might  point  out  that  the  purges  in  the  Soviet  Union 
prior  to  World  War  II  were  too  hastily  interpreted 
as  symptoms  of,  or  conducive  to,  weakness  and 
chaos.  In  part,  at  least,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  display  of  “negative  prestige”  by  the  Soviet 
Union  proved  to  have  been  erroneous. 

ESSENCE  OF  “DEVIATIONISM” 

The  term  “rightist  and  nationalist  deviation,” 
borrowed  from  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  applied  to  a  variety  of  acts  and  attitudes  in  the 
period  of  the  purges  which  followed  the  break  with 
Tito.  At  least  in  some  cases  it  was  apparently  at¬ 
tached  to  people  who  had  not  committed  any  par¬ 
ticular  act  but  could  be  “objectively”  identified 
with  a  certain  attitude.  For  instance,  if  one  assumes 
that  charges  of  espionage  and  treason  against  the 
Hungarian  leader  Laszlo  Rajk  were  added  only  for 
good  measure,  nothing  on  record  remains  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  liquidation  except  the  fact  that  he  fitted 
the  “objective”  need  to  unmask  Titoism,  actual  or 
potential.  There  were  some  flaws  in  Rajk’s  personal 
background — one  of  his  brothers  had  ban  con¬ 
nected  with  the  regime  headed  by  Fascist  leader 
Ferenc  Szalasi.  Having  spent  the  war  years  in  the 
underground,  Rajk  may  have  been  identified  by 
some  workers  as  an  exponent  of  a  “national”  variety 
of  communism  as  distinguished  from  the  “Mus¬ 
covites” — Rakosi,  Revai  and  others — who  returned 
with  the  Russian  army  after  a  long  stay  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  short,  Rajk  apparendy  was  re¬ 
moved  as  a  “security  risk”  or  a  symbol  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  rather  than  for  any  particular  acts  of  which 
he  was  guilty. 

An  interesting  subvariety  of  “nationalist  devia- 
tionism”  was  brought  to  light  in  the  purges  affect¬ 
ing  the  leadership  of  the  Slovak  Communist  party. 
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There  the  edge  of  “nationalism”  was  apparently 
directed  against  the  Czechs.  At  the  ninth  congress 
of  the  Communist  party  of  Slovakia,  held  in  May 
1950,  the  leading  members  Husak,  Novomesky  and 
Smidke  were  deprived  of  their  positions  in  the 
provincial  government  of  Slovakia  (Husak  was 
the  chairman  of  the  quasi  cabinet  for  Slovakia,  the 
Board  of  Plenipotentiaries)  because  of  their  early 
postwar  record  of  distrust  of  the  Czech  Commu¬ 
nists  and  the  more  recent  crime  of  “underrating 
the  achievements  of  the  Czech  working  class”  and 
“indifference  to  general  problems  of  the  state.”’ 
Former  Foreign  Minister  dementis  was  identified 
as  the  spiritual  leader  of  this  “petty  bourgeois 
group  of  Slovak  intelligentsia.”  If  the  case  of  the 
Slovak  leaders  is  authentic  and  not  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  replica  of  a  nationalist  deviation  on 
the  basis  of  “objective  factors,”  it  is  in  itself  a  sig¬ 
nificant  development.  Animosities  between  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  are  traditional,  and  World  War  II, 
with  the  interlude  of  an  “independent”  Slovakia, 
intensified  rather  than  diminished  Slovak  resistance 
to  centralized  direction  from  Prague.  On  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  issue  of  relations  between  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  seemed  submerged  in  the  division  between 
Communists  and  non-Communists.  With  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Communist  control  and  the  granting 
to  Slovakia  of  a  nominal  autonomy  the  issue  might 
have  been  expected  to  become  dormant  if  not  to 
disappear  altogether.  Apparently,  however,  the  so¬ 
lution  of  nationality  problems,  all  too  quickly  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Communists  as  accomplished,  is  only 
a  superficial  patching-up  job,  if  within'  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Czech  and  Slovak  Communists  differ¬ 
ences  based  on  the  old  lines  of  cleavage  can  be  so 
easily  revived. 

The  Slovak  case  fits  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
dual  Czechoslovakia.  As  a  rule,  however,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nationalist  deviations  was  an  attitude 
invariably  described  as  “hostility  to  the  Soviet 
Union,”  This  hostility  expressed  itself  in  various 
ways.  Traicho  Kostov  in  Bulgaria  opposed,  in  the 
course  of  economic  negotiations,  certain  Soviet  de¬ 
mands  with  respect  to  trade  relations.  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka  in  Poland  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  German  policy  and  apparently 
voiced  a  distinctly  Polish  fear  that  a  rapprochement 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany — under  any 
government — would  be  to  Poland’s  disadvantage. 
He  was  criticized  for  failing  to  believe  in  the  spirit 
of  international  solidarity  (in  other  words,  submis¬ 
sion  to  central  direction  from  Moscow)  of  the 
German  Communists.  Events  have  so  far  shown 

9.  Stefan  Bastovansky,  “Under  the  Banner  of  Proletarian  In¬ 
ternationalism,”  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s  Democracy 
(Bucharest),  No.  25(85)  (June  23,  1950),  p.  5. 


that  he  was  wrong:  the  German  Communists,  no 
doubt  under  the  threat  of  being  denounced  in  their 
turn  as  nationalist  deviationists,  have  accepted  the 
Polish-German  frontier  as  outlined  at  Potsdam  as 
final.  Yet  Gomulka  reflected  genuine  Polish  fears, 
and  he  could  be  identified  as  a  “nationalist,” 

SOVEREIGNTY  VS.  PARTY  DISCIPLINE 

In  spite  of  variations  in  the  nature,  manifesta¬ 
tions  and  direction  of  individual  cases  of  deviation, 
their  basis  remains  the  same.  The  conflict  may  be 
best  explained  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Eastern  European  Clommunist  parties 
have  achieved  positions  of  power  as  the  rulers  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  spite  of  their  training 
in  the  schools  of  international  communism,  some 
of  them  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  the  raison 
d'etat  of  their  respective  countries,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  look  upon  them  as  hirelings  or 
ideological  vassals. 

In  the  last  phase  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
Union  began  to  insist  on  the  creation  of  “friendly” 
governments  in  the  fringe  countries  of  its  political 
orbit.  The  kind  of  “friendship”  offered  by  the  “na¬ 
tional  front”  coalitions  was  considered  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  under  conditions  of  growing  East-West  ten¬ 
sion.  Hence  the  insistence  on  a  more  complete 
domination  of  the  regimes  by  the  Communist  par¬ 
ties.  But  this  in  itself  did  not  prove  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  against  independent  and,  in  the 
view  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  disruptive  action,  such 
as  the  acceptance  by  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish 
governments,  including  their  Communist  elements, 
of  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1947. 

The  answer  to  this  manifestation  of  centrifugal 
tendencies  was  the  creation  of  the  Communist  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  (Cominform)  in  September 
1947.  At  the  founding  meeting  “somewhere  in 
Poland,”  Soviet  delegate  Andrei  Zhdanov  deplored 
the  harmful  results  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  International  and  called  for  a  new  organ¬ 
ization  which,  by  what  he  euphemistically  described 
as  “voluntary  coordination  of  action  between  in¬ 
dividual  parties,”  would  prevent  “the  slackening 
of  mutual  understanding  and  .  .  .  even  serious 
mistakes.”*®  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Third  International  (Comintern) — its  conversion 
from  an  international  movement  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Russia’s  foreign  policy  tightly  controlled 
from  the  center,  financially  and  otherwise — ^knew 
what  “voluntary  coordination”  would  mean  in  prac- 

10.  Andrei  Zhdanov,  “The  International  Situation”;  quoted 
from  English  translation  in  The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World 
Communism,  Supp.  I  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1948)  p.  229. 
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tice.  By  proposing  a  loose  “information  bureau” 
instead  of  a  new  Comintern,  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
some  extent  acknowledged  the  maturity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  Communist  parties  and  their  changed 
status  as  government-building  and  ruling  groups 
rather  than  illegal  and  persecuted  subversive  or¬ 
ganizations.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  was  made, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Cominform  to 
coordinate  or  subject  to  central  control  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Communist  parties  and  regimes  of 
the  area. 

Meanwhile,  however,  some  leaders  of  the  Eastern 
European  parties  had  become  impressed  with  their 
new  position  of  power  as  rulers  of  millions  of 
people.  Whatever  their  initial  allegiance  to  the 
“fatherland  of  the  revolution,”  they  found  them¬ 
selves,  often  imperceptibly,  drifting  toward  an 
increasing  identification  with  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  national  interests  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  They  became  statesmen  first  and  Communists 
second.  Relations  between  their  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  all  the  gratitude  and  ad¬ 
miration  due  the  leading  socialist  country,  came  to 
be  viewed  by  some  leaders  in  the  area  as  tradi¬ 
tional  international  relations  between  nominally 
equal  partners.  Against  this  deviation,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  allegiance  at  a  time  of 
particular  tension,  the  Soviet  leaders  tried  to  apply 
the  ideological  weapon  by  insisting  on  the  adoption 
of  principles  of  discipline  (“democratic  central¬ 
ism”)  prevailing  within  the  Communist  parties 
and  at  one  time  accepted  by  the  Comintern.  In 
somewhat  different  terms,  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  were  described,  by  a  Yugoslav  anal¬ 
yst,  as  “a  transference  of  bureaucratic-monopolistic 
methods  ...  to  the  field  of  action  outside  the  So¬ 
viet  borders.”*’  The  Polish  deviationist  Gomulka 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  conflict  when  he  admitted 
that  he  had  mistakenly  thought  of  Polish-Russian 
relations  as  “good,  friendly  relations  between  two 
states,  not  two  parties.”’^  From  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  there  should  be  no  “international  relations,” 
in  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  words  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite  countries.  They  are 
to  be  replaced  by  relations  of  a  “new”  or  “special” 
or  “higher”  type. 

The  stern  measures  taken  by  Moscow  to  make 
the  area  deviation-proof  were,  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  Communist  movement,  accompanied  by  a 
campaign  on  the  ideological  level.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  revise  the  very  concept  of  People’s 
Democracy  and  reformulate  the  nature  of  relations 

11.  Milan  Bartos,  “Yugoslavia’s  Struggle  for  Equality,”  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  April  1950,  p.  431. 

12.  Sec  Adam  Ulam,  “The  Crisis  in  the  Polish  Communist 
Party,”  Review  of  Politics,  Vol.  12,  No.  i  (January  1950),  p.  91. 


between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  regimes. 
Moreover,  the  Communist  parties  of  the  area, 
which  had  increased  their  membership  in  the  band¬ 
wagon  rush  of  the  first  postwar  period  and  added 
to  it  by  the  wholesale  absorption  of  former  Social 
Democrats,  had  to  undergo  a  process  of  purification 
and  high-pressure  ideological  training. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  constitutions  enacted  in  the  area  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  are  usually  dismissed  in  the 
West  as  mere  logomachies  hiding  the  essence  of  the 
changes  behind  a  meaningless  fa9ade  of  words  and 
institutions.  To  some  extent  all  written  constitu¬ 
tions  reveal  only  part  of  the  “living  constitution” 
or  the  actual  system  of  government.  While  in  a 
sense  obsolescent  as  symbols  of  the  early  postwar 
stage  of  development,  the  constitutions  of  the  area 
show  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in 
the  official  doctrine.  This  was  possible  because  they 
were  drafted  and  enacted  at  various  times,  from 
early  in  1946  (Yugoslavia,  Albania)  to  late  1949 
(Hungary).  In  spite  of  growing  uniformity,  there 
still  exists  an  important,  although  rapidly  shrink¬ 
ing,  field  for  comparative  analysis. 

In  accordance  with  the  increased  stress  on  the 
class  nature  of  the  regimes,  a  reformulation  of  some 
basic  definitions  is  called  for.  Bulgaria’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  of  1947  vintage,  describes  “the  people”  as  the 
source  of  power.  The  Rumanian  1948  document 
also  refers  to  “the  people”  but  states  (in  Art.  2) 
that  the  new  system  has  been  created  as  a  result  of 
the  struggle  of  “the  people,  headed  hy  the  working 
class"  The  Hungarian  document,  drafted  after  the 
“sharp  turn”  in  the  official  doctrine  was  made 
(1949),  defines  Hungary  as  a  “state  of  workers  and 
working  peasants,”  thus  falling  only  one  word 
short  of  the  definition  used  in  the  U.S.S.R.  con¬ 
stitution  of  1936  (“socialist  state”  etc.).  The  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  ideas 
and  realities  of  the  area,  was  pictured  in  the  earlier 
constitutional  documents  as  a  sort  of  “triple-decker” 
economy,  with  a  socialist  (public),  cooperative  and 
private  sector.  In  practice,  the  cooperative  sector 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  public  one,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  double-decker  of  rather  unequal  components : 
an  expanding  socialist  sector  and  a  constantly 
shrinking  private  sector.  The  Hungarian  constitu¬ 
tion  takes  due  account  of  this  trend  and,  casting 
away  any  illusions  of  a  harmonious  coexistence  of 
the  two  sectors,  proclaims  it  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  state  to  “gradually  dislodge  the  capitalist  ele¬ 
ments  and  consistently  build  up  a  socialist  system 
of  economy”  (Art.  4). 

If  a  major  difference  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  People’s  Democracy  may  be  said  to  persist  in 
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the  sphere  of  constitutional  formulations  rather 
than  in  practice,  it  is  in  the  official  status  of  the 
Communist  parties.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  as  the  vanguard  of  the  working 
class,  is  accorded  constitutional  status  (Arts.  126, 
141).  In  the  earlier  Eastern  European  constitutions, 
drafted  at  a  time  when  the  pretence  of  genuine 
national  unity  was  maintained,  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  special  status  of  the  Communist  parties.  The 
Rumanian  constitution,  enacted  in  1948,  still  makes 
no  reference  to  it,  although  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  accompanying  the  official  text  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  an  English  translation  refers  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  as  the  “leading  force”  and  “exponent 
of  the  most  advanced  class  of  society.”*^  The  Hun¬ 
garian  document,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions, 
without  as  yet  calling  it  by  name,  the  organization 
of  “class-conscious  workers”  as  the  basis  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  (Art.  56).  In  the  same  document  one  may  still 
find  references  to  the  “democratic  unity  of  the 
whole  people,”  no  doubt  in  deference  to  the  nomi¬ 
nal  survival  of  the  front  organization. 

This  difference  between  the  status  of  the  party 
in  the  Soviet  constitution  and  the  satellite  docu¬ 
ments,  rather  than  the  distinction  between  “soviets” 
and  “councils”  (which  are  identical  in  meaning) 
is  the  current  difference  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  countries  in  the  constitutional  field. 
Although  only  one  country  in  the  area  has  shown 
sufficient  alertness  to  change  its  constitution  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  new  formulation  of  the 
nature  of  the  state,*'*  the  documents  still  in  force 
constitute  no  obstacle  to  further  developments.  In 
accordance  with  Stalinist  doctrine,  constitutions 
merely  register  situations  of  fact  already  achieved. 
When  “socialism”  will  be  complete  in  the  area,  the 
time  will  come  to  discard  the  present  constitutions 
as  not  reflecting  reality.  Poland,  which  alone  of  the 
area  has  no  new  “permanent”  constitution  (only 
a  “little  constitution,”  a  sketchy  charter  of  govern¬ 
ment  enacted  in  1947),  may  yet  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  enacting  a  basic  law  completely  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  except,  of 
course,  for  the  features  of  federalism  connected 
with  Russia’s  multinational  structure. 

The  new  theoretical  formulations  of  the  nature 
of  People’s  Democracy  in  the  more  recent  consti¬ 
tutions  and  in  authoritative  statements  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  degree  of  “communization”  achieved 
in  the  area.  However,  of  greater  importance  is  the 
stress  on  “cooperation  and  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union”  as  constituting  not  merely  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  sound  policy  but  a  basic  feature  of  the  re- 

13.  Report  on  the  draft  constitution  by  Gh.  Ghcorghiu-Dcj, 
in  Constitution  of  the  RPR  (Bucharest,  1948). 

14.  Albania.  (New  York.  Times,  July  8,  1950.) 
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gimes  without  which  they  tend  to  degenerate  into 
something  quite  different.  The  nature  of  their  in¬ 
ternational  alignment  rather  than  that  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  structure  of  the  People’s  Democracy  is  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  ([immunization  is  desirable  because 
it  is  expected  to  tie  the  regimes  of  the  area  by  the 
bonds  of  ideological  subordination  rather  than 
merely  by  traditional  relations  between  suzerain 
and  vassal  state.*' 

In  the  process  of  binding  the  area  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  transformation  of  the  Communist  par¬ 
ties  into  Bolshevik,  not  merely  Communist,  organ¬ 
izations  is  currently  considered  the  major  issue. 

RECONDITIONING  OF  THE  PARTIES 

The  Communist  parties  of  Eastern  Europe 
emerged  in  their  present  form  as  mass  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  capturing  popular  allegiance  and 
votes  by  an  initial  advocacy  of  broad,  democratic, 
catchall  slogans  rather  than  a  fullfledged  Commu¬ 
nist  platform.  Having  a  rather  shaky  basis  for  a 
claim  to  leadership  in  their  prewar  strength  and 
performance,  they  were  interested  in  broad  popular 
support.  A  non-Bolshevik  quest  for  quantity  rather 
than  quality  developed.  The  parties  grew  rapidly 
by  the  absorption  of  peripheral,  opportunistic  ele¬ 
ments  attracted  by  the  new  power  of  the  ([x)m- 
munists  to  distribute  patronage  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  Czechoslovakia  many  peasants  were 
said  to  have  voted  “for  fertilizers,  not  commu¬ 
nism”;  they  presumably  joined  the  party  en  masse 
for  similar  reasons.  The  (Ibmmunist  parties  ini¬ 
tially  also  attracted  suspicious  elements  and  those 
tainted  with  collaborationism  and  abuses  during 
the  war.  A  party  card  was  a  safe-conduct  for  many 
a  “little  collaborationist.”  A  further  increase  in 
membership  was  caused  by  the  merger  with  the 
numerically  important  Social  Democrats.  This 
structure  of  the  parties  corresponded  to  the  needs 
of  the  earlier  period,  but  it  came  to  be  considered 
an  obstacle  to  their  development  into  reliable  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Bolshevik  type. 

The  growth  of  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
area  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  based  on 
a  Soviet  source: 

Growth  of  Communist  Parties  of  Eastern  Europe 
Prewar  April  /950 
Czechoslovakia  80,000  2,300,000 

Poland  20,000  1,360,000 

15.  Soviet  scholars  insist  on  the  essentially  “brotherly”  and 
cooperative  nature  of  these  relations.  A  new  type  of  “socialist 
international  law”  is  said  to  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  the 
various  agreements  concluded  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
People’s  Democracies.  Cf.  B.  S.  Mankovsky,  “Leninskoe  Uchenye 
o  Sotialisticheskom  Gossudarstve,”  Sovetskoe  Gossudarstvo  i 
Pravo  (Moscow),  No.  5  (May  1950),  p.  n. 
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Rumania 

1,000 

1,000,000 

Hungary 

30,000 

950,000 

Bulgaria 

8,000 

460,000 

Albania 

1,000 

70,000' 

Source:  V.  Grigorian,  “Strategya  i  Taktika  Leninisma — Bocvoc 
Oruzhe  Bratskikh  Kompartii,”  Bolshevik.  (Moscow),  N.  7,  April 
1950.  The  “prewar”  figures  may  be  more  correctly  conceived 
as  pertaining  to  the  immediate  postwar  {jeriod. 

a.  Before  the  purge  announced  in  May  1950,  as  a  result  of 
which  20  per  cent  of  the  members  were  expelled. 

b.  This  figure,  which  includes  members  and  candidates,  ap¬ 
pears  too  high  when  compared  with  official  Albanian  estimates. 
In  November  1948  the  Albanian  party  was  said  to  have  29.500 
members  and  20.000  candidates.  At  the  Second  Congress  of 
the  party  in  April  1950  it  was  announced  that  the  membership 
had  increased  by  3  per  cent  only.  (Cf.  Zeri  I  Popullit  [  Voice  of 
the  People,  Tirana],  April  12,  1950).  The  peculiar  situation  of 
the  Albanian  party  explains  its  low  membership  figures.  Until 
November  1948  the  party  was  a  “secret”  organization  and  acted 
officially  through  the  “Front”  government. 

The  comparison  of  prewar  figures  with  present 
strength  does  not  show  the  process  of  flow  and 
ebb  in  the  parties;  it  requires  completion  by  data 
on  the  peak  strength  of  the  parties  and  their  pres¬ 
ent  membership  as  a  result  of  the  purges  in  their 
ranks.  The  following  figures  illustrate  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  Hungarian  party: 


Membership  of  Hungarian  Communist  Party 
(i)  Before  Merger  with  Socialists 


February  1945 

30,000 

May  1945 

150,000 

March  1947 

650,000 

June  1948 

884,000 

(2)  After  Merger 

June  1948  (estimate) 

1,500,000 

June  1949 

1,000,000 

a.  In  March  1949  it  was  announced  that  982,862  members 
had  been  “verified”  or  screened;  of  those,  178,509  (18  per  cent) 
were  expelled  and  12,158  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  membership.  The  number  of  purged  reached  200,000 
by  June  1949.  In  November  1949  the  ban  on  admission  of  new 
members  was  lifted,  and  the  deficit  caused  by  the  purges  is 
being  made  up. 

In  spite  of  spectacular  purges,  the  Communist 
parties  of  the  area  still  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  been  reduced  by  now  to  manageable  size  and 
to  consist  only  of  people  thoroughly  steeped  in 
Marxism-Leninism.  The  efforts  of  the  leadership 
are  therefore  concentrated  at  present  on  the  train¬ 
ing  and  development  of  organizers  and  local  lead¬ 
ers.  The  current  tasks  of  the  parties  are  thus  formu¬ 
lated  as  “increased  vigilance”  against  infiltration 
by  class  enemies  and  foreign  agents,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  trained  cadres. 

The  basic  instrument  of  “cleansing”  the  ranks 
is  the  verification  of  membership  which  may  result 
in  the  expulsion  of  unreliable  elements.  In  Ru¬ 
mania,  for  instance,  the  party  expelled  nearly 
192,000  members,  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 


membership  it  claimed  before  the  purges.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  Gheorghiu-Dej,  secretary  general 
of  the  Rumanian  Workers’  (Communist)  party, 
“more  than  half  were  expelled  as  exploiters,  as 
enemies  and  elements  alien  to  the  working  class, 
as  dishonest  people  and  morally  corrupt,”  while 
others  had  to  go  because  they  were  “only  formally 
party  members  who  were  not  up  to  the  standards 
demanded  of  party  members  and  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  party  life.”*^  The  shake-up  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  removal  of  local  organizers  and  their 
replacement  by  “tens  of  thousands  of  young,  honest 
and  tried  comrades.”  These  new  organizers  are  no 
doubt  graduates  of  the  vast  network  of  party 
schools  functioning  at  present  in  all  People’s  De¬ 
mocracies.  In  Bulgaria,  for  instance,  a  total  of 
“270,000  Communists  attended  the  Central  party 
school  of  the  Central  Committee  (the  so<alled 
Lenin  School),  regional  party  schools,  the  political 
schools  and  party  circles.”*’  This  mass  indoctrina¬ 
tion  process  was  made  necessary,  according  to 
Vulko  Chervenkov,  present  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
party  and  government,  because  “the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  party  still  lacks  the  necessary  the¬ 
oretical  Marxist  tempering  which  would  enable 
them  to  orientate  themselves  independently  in  in¬ 
ternational  internal  affairs.” 

The  importance  of  schooling  and  ideological 
indoctrination  was  pointed  up  in  a  report  by 
Boleslaw  Bierut,  chairman  of  the  Polish  party, 
which  showed  that  Marxist-Leninist  indoctrination 
was  insufficient  even  among  the  professionals  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  party.  Only  the  top  9  per  cent  of  the 
“apparatus,”  comprising  workers  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  provincial  branches,  consist  of  old 
members  of  the  prewar  party  and  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  satisfactorily  trained;  on  the  middle  level  of 
the  apparatus,  comprising  secretaries  of  district  and 
city  committees,  it  has  been  found  that  only  56  per 
cent  have  had  systematic  party  training.  On  the 
lowest  level,  including  secretaries  of  village  organ¬ 
izations  and  full-time  officials  of  cells  in  large  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises,  more  than  two  thirds  are 
members  of  recent  vintage  without  any  training 
whatsoever.***  The  problem  of  training  the  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  mass  of  the  membership  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  top  duty  of  the  parties  of  the  area.  The 
Cominform  even  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
in  November  1949.  Schooling,  self-criticism  and 
purges  (by  means  of  verification)  are  a  constant 
process  in  the  Communist  parties,  “not  a  transient 

16.  Gh.  Gheorghiu-Dcj,  “For  Purity  of  the  Party  Ranks,” 
For  a  Lasting  Peace,  .  .  .,  No.  25(85)  (June  23,  1950),  p.  4. 

17.  Report  by  V.  Chervenkov  to  the  Third  Party  Conference, 
For  a  Lasting  Peace,  .  .  .,  No.  24(84)  (June  16,  1950). 

18.  For  a  iMsting  Peace,  .  .  .,  No.  21(81)  (May  26,  1950),  p.  2. 
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campaign  but  the  daily  full-time  task  of  every 
party  organization.”  Nevertheless,  the  process  usu¬ 
ally  develops  in  waves;  after  each  wave  the  purge 
temporarily  subsides  and  the  admission  of  new 
members  is  resumed.  One  direction  in  which 
purges  go  is  the  change  of  the  class  composition  of 
the  parties  by  enlarging  their  proletarian  member¬ 
ship  at  the  expense  of  other,  extraneous  elements. 
The  Rumanian  party  reported  that  as  a  result  of 
the  major  purge  undertaken  early  this  year  the 
party  now  consists  of  “64  per  cent  workers.”  Simi¬ 
lar  shifts  in  the  social  composition  have  been  re¬ 
ported  elsewhere.  Working  class  elements  may  be 
considered  more  reliable  because  of  the  relative 
improvement  of  their  position  and  also  because 
they  are  organizationally  easier  to  control,  through 
observation  in  the  establishments  where  they  work. 
Another  line  of  division  in  the  parties  is  that  be¬ 
tween  older  and  younger  members.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  remove  from  leadership  the  older  ones, 
whose  claims  are  based  on  past  achievements  but 
who  are  less  flexible  in  absorbing  the  new  teachings 
and  may  harbor  dangerous  and  obsolete  ideas. 
Matyas  Rakosi  complained  (in  a  speech  made  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1950)  that  the  party  organization  was 
“aging.”  He  gave  the  example  of  a  local  organiza¬ 
tion  where  431  out  of  513  active  party  members 
were  over  thirty-five,  and  mostly  in  their  fifties. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  admitting  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  younger  people  who  “go  to 
party  schools  and  are  brave.”  Pointing  out  short¬ 
comings  and  weaknesses,  as  a  rule  discreetly  blamed 
on  the  lower  echelons  of  the  party  and  rarely  af¬ 
fecting  the  top,  is  a  favorite  device  of  keeping  the 
organization  “on  its  toes.”  Convenient  scapegoats 
to  be  blamed  for  shortcomings  are  the  former  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  elements  who  “joined”  the  Com¬ 
munist  parties. 

The  Communist  parties  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
at  present  engaged  in  the  process  of  transforming 
their  organizations  in  the  direction  of  “Bolsheviza- 
tion,”  by  adopting  the  Bolshevik  methods  of  or¬ 
ganization,  training,  self-criticism  and  selection.  In 
order  to  catch  up  with  the  model,  they  have  to  over¬ 
come  a  lack  of  “vigilance” — which  may  be  due  to 
the  lack  of  organizational  talents  but  also  to  a  less 
grim  outlook  on  life — and  traditions  of  nationalist 
particularism. 

“integration”  of  the  area 

The  ideological  conditioning  and  cleansing  of 
the  parties  is  obviously  meant  to  provide  a  more 
solid  foundation  for  the  existence  of  the  present 
regimes  then  the  presence  or  implied  threat  of  So¬ 
viet  armed  force  can  secure.  The  aim  pursued  by 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
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spreading  the  Communist  revolution,  but  it  can 
also  be  interpreted  as  a  quest  for  national  security 
by  rather  unorthodox  methods,  with  ideological 
allegiance  harnessed  to  power  politics.  This  process 
is  by  no  means  smooth.  It  encounters  resistance 
within  the  area  and  even  within  the  Communist 
parties,  which  are  affected  by  traditional  anti- 
Russian  attitudes  and  also,  as  the  record  of  the 
most  spectacular  deviations  shows,  by  traditional 
notions  of  national  sovereignty.  Nationalism  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  obstacle  to  successful  integration  every¬ 
where. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  Soviet  methods  of 
integration  through  rather  crudely  applied  shock 
therapy  will  be  successful  in  overcoming  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  nationalism.  Meanwhile,  it  is  quite  na¬ 
tural  that  manifestations  of  nationalism  in  Eastern 
Europe  should  generate  in  the  West  hopes  that 
“the  curtain  isn’t  iron.” 

A  SHIFT  IN  WESTERN  EXPECTATIONS 

The  liberation  of  the  area — or,  in  more  precise 
political  terms,  its  removal  from  exclusive  control 
by  a  single  power — is  still  proclaimed  to  be  an  aim 
of  Western  policies  enjoying  high  priority.  How¬ 
ever,  opinions  were  expressed  that  “liberation  is 
probably  more  likely  to  come,  if  it  ever  does, 
through  disaffection  inside  the  existing  ruling  par¬ 
ties  than  from  old  dispossessed  classes.”*^  Mean¬ 
while,  the  representativees  of  the  economically  and 
politically  “dispossessed  classes”  have  not  been 
abandoned  by  the  West.  In  this  country,  at  least, 
support  for  the  exiles  has  become  impressively  in¬ 
stitutionalized  by  the  creation  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Free  Europe.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  the  “private”  character  of  the  organzation  is 
constantly  stressed.  Policy-makers  are  thus  left  rela¬ 
tively  free  to  pursue  other  openings  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Europe  that  may  materialize  along 
lines  other  than  those  followed  by  the  exiles,  lines 
which  may  even  be  viewed  by  some  of  them  with 
dismay.^®  At  the  very  least,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  “American  diplomatic  missions  are 
spending  more  time  than  they  used  to  in  studying 
and  watching  the  evolution  of  power  inside  the 
regimes”  rather  than  in  cultivating  nice  but  po¬ 
litically  ineffective  people.^  ‘ 

Nationalism  is  still  assumed  to  be  a  living  force 
in  Eastern  Europe,  capable  of  generating  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Soviet  “integration”  moves.  It  is  argued, 

19.  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  The  Curtain  Isn’t  Iron  (New  York, 
Doublcday,  1950). 

20.  See,  for  instance,  the  letter  of  former  Yugoslav  Ambassador 
Constantin  Fotitch  in  New  York_  Times,  October  4,  1950,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  acceptance  of  Tito’s  national  communism  as 
the  only  practical  alternative  to  a  Stalinist  Yugoslavia. 

21.  Harsch,  op.  cit. 
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however,  by  many  that  nationalism  may  manifest 
itself  articulately  under  present  conditions  in  rather 
unconventional  forms — for  instance,  national  com¬ 
munism.  Speculations  along  this  line  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  Tito  episode  and  its  reverbera¬ 
tions  within  the  Communist  parties  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  only  instance  on  record  of  successful 
opposition  to  complete  domination  by  Moscow  has 
come  from  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  who  in¬ 
sists  that  he  is  more  Leninist  than  Lenin’s  official 
heirs.  It  was  not  surprising  to  hear  suggestions  that 
the  stirrings  within  the  other  Eastern  European 
ruling  groups  were,  to  say  the  least,  worth  watch¬ 
ing  as  potentially  offering  better  prospects  of  a 
change  in  the  international  balance  of  power  than 
the  long-distance  exhortations  of  exiles  to  an  un- 
verifiable  number  of  unorganized  followers. 

Developments  in  Eastern  Europe  have  brought 
about  a  more  flexible  formulation  of  the  aims  of 
American  foreign  policy,  including  statements  to 
the  effect  that  what  is  being  opposed  is  not  com¬ 
munism  as  such  but  its  exploitation  as  a  tool  of 
Russian  imperialism.  The  sweeping  generalizations 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine  have  been  “concretized” 
by  more  recent  pronouncements  to  take  care  of  a 
variety  of  practical  possibilities  likely  to  emerge. 
“We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  kind  of  situa- 

People’s  Democracy:  Evolution 

BY  SAMUEL  L.  SHARP 

“PEOPLE’S  Democracy”  is  the  collective  name  in 
use  since  the  last  stages  of  World  War  II  to  describe 
the  regimes  installed  in  Eastern  Europe  after  the 
collapse  of  Nazi  control.  The  nature  of  the  new 
regimes  and  their  claim  to  a  separate  entry  in  the 
catalogue  of  forms  of  government  were  explained 
most  frequently  in  terms  of  what  they  were  not.  It 
was  stressed  by  Communist  spokesmen  and  theo¬ 
reticians  that  the  new  governments  were  not 
bourgeois-democratic  republics,  but  they  were  also 
not  democracies  of  the  Soviet  type.  Their  origin 
was  traced  to  the  struggle  of  the  Nazi-occupied 
peoples  for  national  liberation,  which  produced 
“national  fronts”  of  elements  described  in  rather 
vague  terms  as  “democratic”  or  “progressive,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  Communists.  In  spite  of  the  leading 
role  of  the  Communist  parties,  there  was  to  be  no 
“dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,”  but  a  specific,  new 
form,  no  longer  bourgeois,  not  yet  socialist. 

To  overcome  the  diffidence  of  large  sections  of 
the  population,  leading  Communists  made  state¬ 
ments  that  could  be  interpreted  as  adherence  to  the 
idea  of  a  peaceful  and  gradual  transition  to  social- 


tion  where  we  can  go  from  one  country  to  another 
with  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  and  see  whether  every¬ 
thing  is  true  blue,  whether  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  climate  is  exactly,  in  all  its  details,  the 
kind  we  would  like  to  have  either  for  them  or  for 
us.  The  only  question  that  we  should  ask  is  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  determined  to  protect  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  .  .  This  statement  by  Secretary 
Achcson  was  meant  to  exempt  from  the  test  of 
democratic  perfection  countries  determined  to  op¬ 
pose  “Communist  aggression,”  but  it  has  since 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  the  dispensation 
would  apply  also  to  Communist  regimes  willing 
to  manifest  their  stand  against  Moscow.  A  “major 
amendment  to  the  Truman  Doctrine”  has  thus  been 
introduced-^  in  the  belief  that  it  improves  the 
chances  of  winning  the  cold  war.  Developments 
in  Eastern  Europe  should  no  doubt  be  watched, 
carefully  evaluated  and  intelligently  utilized.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  avoid  oversimplified  conclu¬ 
sions  which  would  merely  be  a  new  version  of 
earlier  and  quite  disappointing  calculations,  based 
largely  on  wishful  thinking. 

22.  The  Tdsh,  of  Today’s  Diplomacy,  remarks  by  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson,  released  to  the  press  March  9,  1950  (Department 
of  State  publication  No.  3806). 

23.  R.  H.  Crossman,  “Nationalism:  Enemy  or  Ally.^”  Com¬ 
mentary,  July  1950. 


of  a  Concept 

ism.  Thus,  Communist  leader  Klement  Gottwald 
of  Czechoslovakia  more  than  once  insisted  that 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  not  the  only 
way  to  socialism.  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  then  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  Polish  Workers’  (Communist) 
party,  claimed  that  there  were  “two  reasons  why 
Poland  cannot  be  a  Soviet  republic.  First,  the  Po¬ 
lish  people  do  not  want  it;  second,  the  Soviet  Unioh 
does  not  want  it.”  The  party,  he  said,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  seeking  inspiration  for  the  new  form  of 
government  “in  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people.”*  Suggestions  from  the  outside  that  the 
new  regimes  were  under  the  thumb  of  Moscow  or 
even  that  they  derived  their  inspiration  from  Soviet 
sources  were  dismissed  as  “patently  unfounded.”^ 

1.  Statement  at  the  gathering  of  the  Central  Committee,  May 
1945.  Cf.  Plenum  Komitetu  Centralnego  Polsl(iej  Partii  Robot- 
niczej  (Warsaw,  1945),  p.  12. 

2.  In  a  speech  by  V.  M.  Molotov,  New  York.  Times,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1945.  Foreign  opinions  concerning  the  Soviet  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  were  described 
as  “cretinism”  by  a  Soviet  economist,  who  insisted  that  the 
transformation  was  “a  result  of  the  internal  conflicts  in  each 
individual  country,  sharpened  by  fascist  occupation."  A.  Leon¬ 
tiev,  “Ekonomicheskiye  Osnovi  Novoy  Demokratii,"  Planovoye 
Khoziaistvo  (Moscow),  No.  4,  1947. 
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Attempts  to  formulate  a  theory  of  People’s  or 
New  Democracy  that  would  go  beyond  the  gen¬ 
eralities  of  propaganda  statements  were  rather 
slow  in  materializing.  When  they  emerged,  in  the 
contributions  of  Soviet  scholars,  they  showed  an 
embarrassing  lack  of  agreement  on  the  origin  and 
exact  nature  of  the  new  regimes.^  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  specific,  sui  generis  nature  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernments  was  stressed,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  type  of  po¬ 
litical  and  socio-economic  structure  prevailing  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  main  theoretical  hurdle  for 
Communists  was  the  strange  phenomenon  of  Com¬ 
munist  parties  installed  under  the  protection  of  the 
victorious  Russian  army  and  yet  engaged  in  coali¬ 
tions  with  non-Socialist  elements  and  subscribing 
to  programs  not  identical  with  those  of  commu¬ 
nism.  As  usual,  “specific  historical  circumstances, 
special  conditions”  which  neither  Marx  nor  Lenin 
could  have  anticipated,  were  invoked,  along  with 
Stalin’s  teaching  about  the  need  to  show  a  “con¬ 
crete  historical  approach”  and  a  “living  Marxism” 
rather  than  a  dogmatically  rigid  evaluation. 

Behind  these  attempts  to  fit  the  postwar  devel¬ 
opments  to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  theory  was  the 
determining  factor  of  the  situation:  the  decision  of 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  press  for  the  immediate 
sovietization  of  the  area.  In  addition  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy,  it  was  in  accordance  with 
Stalinist  tactics  not  to  attempt  a  premature  frontal 
attack  but  to  proceed  methodically,  by  isolating  and 
eliminating  one  non-Communist  group  after  an¬ 
other.  Those  Communists  who  were  pressing  for 
an  immediate  realization  of  a  socialist  program 
were  denounced  and  muzzled  as  “leftist  sec¬ 
tarians.”^ 

The  process  of  hastening  the  consolidation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  became 
particularly  pronounced  after  the  creation  of  the 
Cominform.  The  concept  of  a  “special”  road  to 
socialism  smacked  of  “third  force”  and  had  no 
place  in  the  Soviet  concept  that  the  world  tends  to 
split  irrevocably  into  two  neatly  divided  camps. 

However,  it  was  not  until  after  the  dramatic 
break  with  Tito  that  a  new  theory  of  People’s 
Democracy  began  to  crystallize  in  authoritative 
statements  by  politicians  and  scholarly  writers.  The 

3.  For  a  summary  of  early  views  of  Soviet  scholars  on  the 
nature  of  the  postwar  regimes  see  Samuel  L.  Sharp,  “New 
Democracy:  A  Soviet  Interpretation,”  American  Perspective, 
Vol.  I,  No.  6  (November  1947),  pp.  368-81. 

4.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  Workers’  party  con¬ 
demned,  in  a  resolution  adopted  in  May  1945,  “the  sectarian 
attitude  of  certain  organizational  units  and  individual  party 
members  towards  the  problem  of  organizing  a  democratic  front 
on  a  broad  basis.”  They  were  accused  of  attempting  to  "sim¬ 
plify  the  tempo  of  historical  processes”  and  of  “misunderstand¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people.”  Plenum  Komitetu  .  .  .,  p.  23. 


earliest  major  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of 
People’s  Democracy  as  being  in  essence  a  form 
of  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  made  by  the 
late  Georghi  Dimitrov,  Bulgarian  Cbmmunist 
leader  and  Premier,  at  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
Bulgarian  Communist  party  in  December  1948.’ 
This  was  followed  by  essentially  identical  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  President  Bierut  of  Poland  (in 
his  capacity  as  leader  of  the  Polish  United  Work¬ 
ers’  party).  Deputy  Premier  Matyas  Rakosi  of 
Hungary  and  others.  A  remarkably  frank  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  problem  was  presented  early  in  1949 
by  the  leading  theoretician  of  Hungarian  com¬ 
munism,  Jozsef  Revai.^  Russian  scholars  revised 
earlier  theories  of  People’s  Democracy  and  be¬ 
gan  to  erect  a  new  body  of  doctrine.^  Currently 
a  pamphlet  by  Hilary  Mine,'  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Polish  party,  is  being  widely  translated  and 
circulated  in  international  Communist  circles.  It 
is,  at  this  writing,  the  last  word  on  the  subject.® 

The  Soviet  Union,  it  is  emphasized  in  all  cur¬ 
rent  views  on  the  nature  of  People’s  Democracy, 
not  only  made  the  birth  of  the  new  regimes  pos¬ 
sible;  it  continues  to  be  their  “supreme  guardian.” 
Therefore,  as  Dimitrov  stated  and  many  have  since 
repeated,  “any  tendency  to  weaken  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  directed  against  the  very  basis 
of  the  existence  of  People’s  Democracy,”^  whose 
independence  and  sovereignty  can  be  assured  only 
by  close  participation  in  the  anti-imperialist  front 
under  the  acknowledged  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  regimes  and  their  ruling  parties  must 
be  guided  by  “internationalism,”  which,  on  closer 
examination,  again  means  obedience  to  the  lead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  even  when  it  seems  that  the  nar¬ 
rowly  interpreted  “national  interests”  of  one’s  own 
country  are  thereby  adversely  affected. 

Current  statements  about  the  nature  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Eastern  Europe  as  being  in  essence 
dictatorships  of  the  proletariat  are  usually  followed 

5.  Text  published  in  Pravda  (Moscow),  December  21,  1948. 
For  a  summary  of  Dimitrov’s  views  see  Samuel  L.  Sharp,  New 
Constitutions  in  the  Soviet  Sphere  (Washington,  Foundation  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1950),  p.  17. 

6.  Jozsef  Revai,  “On  the  Character  of  Our  People’s  Democ¬ 
racy,”  Tarsadalmi  Szemle  (Budapest),  March-April  1949.  A 
very  useful  English  translation  appeared  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol.  28,  No.  I  (October  1949),  pp.  143-52. 

7.  See,  for  instance,  “Soviet  Scholars  Discuss  Problems  of 
State  and  Law  in  the  People’s  Democracies,”  Current  Digest  of 
Soviet  Press,  Vol.  I  (September  13,  1949),  p.  33.  A  textbook 
by  N.  P.  Farberov,  Gossudarstvennoe  Pravo  Stran  Narodnoy 
Demokratii,  was  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1949.  Soviet 
journals  carry  long  lists  of  subjects  concerning  the  People’s 
Democracies  as  topics  for  theses  and  dissertations  in  the  fields 
of  p>olitical  science,  comparative  law  and  economics. 

8.  Mine,  cited  in  footnote  No.  2  of  preceding  article. 

9.  Dimitrov,  as  quoted  in  Sharp,  New  Constitutions  in  the 
Soviet  Sphere. 
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by  a  reservation  to  the  efiect  that  they  differ  “in 
form”  from  the  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ini¬ 
tially,  attempts  were  made  to  base  the  difference 
on  the  existence  of  soviets  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  an  in¬ 
stitution  not  matched  in  the  People’s  Democracies. 
However,  in  the  last  year  or  so  administrative 
reforms  were  carried  out  in  the  satellite  countries 
which  abolished  the  duality  of  government  and 
local  self-government,  making  elective  “People’s 
Councils”  the  joint  organs  of  administration, 
along  lines  identical  with  the  Soviet  system. 
Where  then  is  the  difference.?  It  is  now 
seen  in  the  fact  that  “the  People’s  Democracies 
still  trail  behind  themselves  long  ‘tails’  made 
up  of  obsolete  institutions  and  norms  of  the  past 
period,  and  at  times  even  of  particular  elements  of 
the  old  bourgeois  state  apparatus  which  have  not 
been  subjected  to  revolutionary  transformation.”'® 
In  other  words,  not  all  vestiges  have  been  abolished 
as  yet,  although  the  tempo  of  transformation  has 
been  accelerated.  Thus  Rumania  has  with  one 
sweep  invalidated  all  legislation  enacted  in  the  past. 
Poland  has  introduced  a  reform  of  the  institution 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  frankly  drawing  on  Soviet 
inspiration.  In  Czechoslovakia  a  twoyear  plan  for 
the  revolutionary  transformation  of  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem  is  drawing  to  an  end.  In  the  economic  field, 
nationalization  has  long  overrun  the  limits  set  in 
the  initial  legislation  and  is  now  embracing  the  last 
remaining  major  field  of  “petty  commodity  pro¬ 
duction”  in  the  form  of  individual  peasant  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  land,  due  to  be  replaced  by  collectiviza¬ 
tion."  The  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
socialist  states,  Soviet  and  People’s  Democracy,  is 
seen  now  in  “the  different  phase  of  development.” 
In  other  words,  the  People’s  Democracies  have  not 

10.  Mine,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

11.  For  an  esQmate  of  the  extent  of  collectivization  as  of  the 
beginning  of  1950,  see  Samuel  L.  Sharp  and  Laure  Metzger, 
“Industry  and  Agriculture  in  Eastern  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports.  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2  (April  i,  1950).  Somewhat  more 
recent  figures  will  be  found  in  Irwin  T.  Sanders,  “Changing 
Status  of  the  Peasant  in  Eastern  Europe,”  Annals  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September  1950,  pp.  78-93. 
See  also  “Beginnings  of  Radical  Change  in  Bulgarian  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  For  a  Lasting  Peace  .  .  .,  No.  47(107)  (November  24, 
1950),  p.  4. 


yet  arrived  at  the  point  reached  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  difference,  no  longer  a  qualitative  one  but 
one  of  degree,  is  being  rapidly  narrowed  down. 
The  trend  is  towards  making  up  “for  the  historical 
delay”  and  thus  decreasing  still  further  the  di¬ 
vergences  of  the  two  systems. 

Where  does  this  development  lead.?  Docs  it 
mean,  necessarily  and  inevitably,  the  incorporation 
of  the  fringe  countries  within  the  Soviet  Union? 
Anyone  who  pretends  to  give  a  definite  answer 
ignores  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  arrangements 
even  within  the  satellite  set-up  maintained  by 
Russia.  Some  satellite  areas  have  indeed  disap¬ 
peared  as  nominally  independent  units  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Tannu-Tuva  in  the  Far  East).  On  the  other 
hand,  Outer  Mongolia,  or  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic,  is  nominally  independent.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  dubious  compliment  for  the  Eastern 
European  countries  to  be  classed  together  with  the 
Mongolian  satellite  unit  (as  was  done  in  a  textbook 
on  People’s  Democracy  now  used  in  Russian  uni¬ 
versities),"  yet  this  may  be  an  interesting  clue. 
The  theoreticians  of  the  area,  as  usual  when  dealing 
with  situations  beyond  the  current  “stage  of  his¬ 
torical  development,”  are  somewhat  vague. 

For  instance.  Mine  rejects  the  notion  of  a  “par¬ 
allel”  development  of  the  People’s  Democracies  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  expects  the  two  to  intersect 
at  one  point.  “The  line  of  development  tends  sharp¬ 
ly  toward  the  second  phase  of  development  of  the 
socialist  state,  toward  a  socialist  society.”  But  does 
this  necessarily  mean  incorporation  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Not  if  one  takes  literally  his  final  conclu¬ 
sion  that  after  catching  up  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Eastern  European  countries  will  march  “together 
with  it  and  under  its  leadership”  toward  commu¬ 
nism.  This  formula  would  imply  rather  a  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  satellite  status  rather  than  “constitu¬ 
tional  integration.”  The  decision  will  probably  be 
based  on  considerations  of  foreign  policy  at  least 
to  the  same  degree  as  on  the  conclusion  that  the 
fringe  countries  have  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of 
transformation  to  make  their  incorporation  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  simple  administrative  procedure. 

12.  Farberov,  op.  cit. 
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